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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE shadow cast over the approach of Christmas 
6 ke the King’s illness was happily lightened by 
the issue of more favourable bulletins during the 
last few days before the festival. The publication on 
December 20th of an authoritative survey of the pro- 
gress of the illness, giving somewhat fuller details than 
the daily builetins contain, was a very popular measure 
and did much to relieve public anxiety. Subsequent 
announcements have told a story of continuous, though 
very slow, progress towards recovery, and while it is 
obvious that anxiety must continue for some time, and 
that convalescence, even when fully established, must 
be a matter of many weeks, there is real reason to 
believe that the crisis has been passed. The Queen’s 
reply to a message of sympathy and good will from the 
people of Canada, received, appropriately, on Christmas 
morning, strikes a more definitely hopeful note than 
any pronouncement hitherto made. 
* * * 

The great gas explosion in Bloomsbury was 
fortunately unattended by loss of life, and the number 
of serious personal injuries was surprisingly small; but 
in addition to causing great damage to property and 
dislocation of business, it has created a sense of in- 
security which fully justifies the Home Secretary’s 
action in appointing a Commission of Inquiry. The 
three Commissioners are Mr. R. G. Hetherington, 
Deputy Chief Engineering Inspector under the Ministry 
of Health, Lt.-Col. R. A. Thomas, an Inspector of Ex- 
plosives, and Mr. E. H. Tabor, Assistant Chief Engineer 
of the L.C.C. The Commissioners have announced that 
they are not concerned with establishing legal respon- 
sibility for the disaster, but solely with ascertaining the 
actual course of events, and devising safeguards for the 
future. Their proceedings will be watched with keen 
interest, in of their discovering effective 
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measures for minimizing the risks of our system of gas 
supply, and localizing the effects of any leakage. 
* * * 


There is one aspect of the progress of the English 
Local Government Bill through Committee of the 
House of Commons which deserves a word of comment. 
This huge Bill, with its 115 clauses and 12 schedules, 
is notoriously one of the most complicated measures 
which has ever been submitted to Parliament. It covers 
a large range of entirely disconnected matters, each of 
them controversial: derating, percentage grants, aboli- 
tion of the Guardians, and other changes in the 
machinery of local government. It is indeed not really 
a single Bill, but three or four separate Bills lumped 
together in a compendious enactment; it is fairly safe 
to say that in Victorian Parliaments its provisions 
would almost certainly have been embodied in several 
different Bills, each with its second reading, committee 
stage, and third reading. How many members of the 
public, how many even of those who are close students 
of political affairs, are aware that in four Parliamentary 
days just before Christmas no fewer than 58 clauses of 
this amorphous Bill passed through Committee under 
the guillotine? How many have even a vague idea of 
the main features of the debates? The Press has given 
them only the scantiest and the most perfunctory re- 
ports ; so that it is difficult to see how anyone who does 
not read Hansard can be aware of what is going on. 
These tendencies have, of course, been in operation for 
some time, and are likely to continue. Legislation is 
likely to become increasingly complicated, and to call 
accordingly for an increasingly drastic application of 
the guillotine. And the details of Committee debates 
are never likely to be good copy for the newspapers. 
None the less, the present Local Government Bill marks 
an acceleration in the decline of the effective control of 
Parliament over legislation to which it is well to call 
attention. 
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It was in December, 1926, that Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain issued his Memorandum on Chinese affairs, and 
December, 1928, has been marked by another big step 
forward in the relations between Great Britain and 
China. The promulgation of a new Chinese tariff has 
been followed, almost immediately, by the conclusion 
of an Anglo-Chinese commercial treaty, based on 
recognition of China’s right to tariff economy. Nor 
was this all. After the signature of the treaty, Sir 
Miles Lampson presented his diplomatic credentials to 
Chiang Kai-shek, and a salute of twenty-one guns, 
fired by H.M.S. Suffolk, celebrated Great Britain’s 
formal recognition of the Nationalist Government. The 
terms of the treaty are not yet published, but it is 
understood to be based on mutual accord of most- 
favoured-nation treatment, and on assurances by China 
that the tariff rates will be those approved by the 
foreign delegates to the Tariff Conference of 1925; that 
they will not be increased for at least twelve months 
from February Ist, 1929; and that the Chinese Govern- 
ment will abolish the vexatious internal duties known 
as likin as soon as possible. 

* + * 

Similar treaties have been concluded by Mr. C. T. 
Wang, the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs, with 
France, Holland, Sweden, and Portugal. The United 
States, Italy, and other Powers had already signed 
treaties on the same lines, and Japan is now the only 
Power whose commercial relations with China have not 
been satisfactorily revised. Negotiations with Japan 
are at a complete standstill, and feeling is being 
inflamed by the anti-Japanese boycott on the one side 
and by the detention of urgently needed Chinese roll- 
ing stock at Tsinanfu on the other. Japan, however, 
can hardly afford to play a lone hand for long, and 
now that Great Britain has formally recognized the 
Nationalist Government, the exchange of views under 
the Anglo-Japanese agreement may afford an oppor- 
tunity for British mediation. Recent events give, at 
any rate, some assurance that the understanding with 
Japan will not be allowed to act as a break on a 
progressive British policy in China, and it may be 
hoped that they will pave the way for an early 
examination of the extra-territorial problem. 

* * * 

An agreement has now been reached as to the con- 
stitution of the Committee of Experts who are to re- 
examine the problem of Reparations. The German 
experts are to be appointed by their own Government. 
The Governments of the creditor Powers are to choose 
their own experts and may either appoint them direct, 
or leave the formal appointment to the Reparations 
Commission. All members of the Committee must be 
‘** independent experts possessing international reputa- 
tion and authority in their own country.” It is 
recognized as ** highly desirable in the common interest 
that . . . nationals of the United States of America 
should take part in the work of the Committee,” and 
Washington has announced that, while the United 
States Government will not itself appoint experts, it has 
no objection to the six Governments concerned inviting 
American citizens to serve on the Committee. The 
Committee will receive from the Governments concerned 
a mandate ** to draw up final proposals for a complete 
and final settlement of the Reparation problem,”’ and 
in so doing, the members “‘ will not be bound by in- 
structions from their Governments.”’ 

* * * 

The revolt in Afghanistan continues; but there are 
signs that the tribes are divided, and a large proportion 
of the army seems to be loyal to the Amir. A recent 
push by the Government forces at Kabul drove the 
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rebels from the road between the British Legation, two 
miles outside the city, and the Kabul aerodrome. 
Advantage was taken of this to remove the women and 
children in the Legation to Peshawar by aeroplane. 
The rebels do not appear to be animated by any hatred 
of foreigners in general, and Sir Francis Humphreys, 
the British Minister, has shown tact and coolness in 
dealing with them; but the position of the Legation, 
lying between the besiegers and besieged, had become 
decidedly uncomfortable, and the removal of the 
women and children has the advantage of diminishing 
the risk of pressure being brought to bear on the 
Government of India to intervene in a more forcible 
manner. The women and children of the other foreign 
colonies in Kabul are being withdrawn to Peshawar in 


the same way. 
* * * 


The meetings of the Indian National Congress are 
likely to be lively. Whether they will do anything to 
further constitutional reform in India is doubtful. The 
deliberations of the various political conferences now 
sitting in Calcutta have already shown that the main 
feature of the Congress will be a pitched battle between 
the advocates of Dominion status and the advocates of 
complete independence. The All Parties Conference 
have declared for Dominion status, and their resolu- 
tion has been vigorously attacked as embodying a 
policy of cowardice. Mr. Daud has a mandate from the 
Trades Union Congress to demand a Socialist republic. 
Mr. Gandhi has proposed a compromise, based on a 
demand for Dominion status, with the proviso that, if 
this is not accepted by the British Parliament within 
the next twelve months, the National Congress shall 
declare for complete independence. Meanwhile, 
Moslems and Hindus are wrangling fiercely over the 
representation to be accorded, in any future constitu- 
tion, to their respective communities. It is unfortunate 
both for Great Britain and for India that the eloquence 
and ingenuity brought to bear on these internecine 
conflicts cannot be harnessed to co-operation with the 
Simon Commission in the task of devising practical 


reforms. 
* * * 


It must, surely, be rare for a governmental action 
to meet with such cordial approbation as has greeted 
the announcement that the Office of Works is about to 
schedule Hadrian’s Wall, and the encampments con- 
nected with it, as an ancient monument. This great 
rampart still stretches, not indeed always intact, but 
at least traceably, from Newcastle to Carlisle, and the 
great beauty which it retains in many of the wilder 
parts, especially, of its length can be forgotten by no 
one who has ever seen it. Some idea of its character, 
by the way, was given by the very fine photograph 
printed in the Times last week. But, quite apart from 
its general interest, the wall has an irresistible logical 
claim to national protection—if not, indeed, to national 
ownership—since it is in origin clearly not the result of 
any private enterprise. It is probably this fact that 
has evoked the warm welcome that has met the 
announcement of the issue of the preliminary notices 
of the Government’s intention to the four hundred or 
so owners (as they have been allowed to become) of the 
Roman Wall. One wishes that the principle might be 
applied much more widely. Things are frequently sold 
as private property—State documents which Ministers 
in past centuries have appropriated to themselves, for 
example—which are morally the property of the nation. 
If any Government could hit on a formula which, incor- 
porated in an Act of Parliament, would safeguard the 
national interest in such things, that Government would 
merit our universal applause. 
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1928 


To. year which is now drawing to a close has been 
no annus mirabilis. |The impression which it 

leaves behind is mainly one of drift, disillusion- 
ment, and frustration. A suggestion of unreality and 
futility attaches even to those events which have a 
formal claim to the rank of notable achievements. The 
Pact of Paris should be, on the face of it, an important 
landmark in the development of international relations. 
And we may hope that history will so regard it. But, 
so far, the utterances of statesmen and the course of 
subsequent events have conspired to belittle its signifi- 
cance. The Governments of Great Britain and France 
have emphasized so insistently their agreement with 
Mr. Kellogg’s dangerously vague phrase about the in- 
alienable rights of self-defence, as to leave it doubtful 
whether the Pact marks any real advance upon the 
Covenant, beyond associating the United States with 
the work of peace. And, though the value of American 
participation is potentially very great, the biunder of 
the Franco-British ** naval compromise,’’ which imme- 
diately followed, has aggravated American distrust of 
European motives, and has seriously impaired Anglo- 
In Europe, the prospect of an 
early evacuation of the Rhineland has receded; and the 


American relations. 


cause of Franco-German reconciliation has lost ground. 
The League of Nations has not had a successful year. 
With the possibility of colonial disputes between France 
and Italy on the horizon, it is very doubtful if the 
foundations of peace are really stronger to-day than 
they were a year ago. — 

Disillusionment of a different kind detracts from 
the significance of another event, which might be con- 
sidered noteworthy, the final triumph of the Woman’s 
Suffrage movement. The principle of woman’s suffrage 
had, of course, been conceded ten years ago; and it 
was inevitable that the conditions which have hitherto 
limited its application would sooner or later be re- 
moved. But, even so, the general indifference which 
has characterized the passing of the Franchise Act is 
striking. Never before has a substantial extension of 
the franchise been received so perfunctorily. The cause 
is not far to seek; votes have ceased, in the general 
estimation, to be important things. The change in the 
status of women in the terms on which they mix with 
men, and in the part which they play in life, is perhaps 
the most profoundly important, as it is, in our judg- 
ment, the most beneficent of all the social changes 
which are taking place to-day. For this change is stiil 
rapidly developing, and is as yet far from complete. 
But the modern world, with its cynicism about demo- 
cratic politics, finds it difficult to accord to the con- 
cession of equal franchise more than a ceremonial 
significance in this process. 

As regards our economic and industrial affairs, the 
present year has proved dismal and barren. The open- 
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ing of the year saw the birth of the ** Mond Confer- 
ence,’’ which raised high hopes of a new era in 
industrial relations. The year closes with a strong 
movement among the employers, headed, it is under- 
stood, by the redoubtable Sir Allan Smith, to bring the 
whole project to an end. 

For the embarrassed cotton industry the year has 
been one of complete negation. The employers have 
been divided into those who saw the industry’s salva- 
tion in an attack on hours and wages, and those who 
recognize the need for amalgamations and “ ration- 
alization.’” That matters could not continue as they 
were has been common ground to both schools. Yet, 
so far, matters have continued exactly as they were. 
The attack on hours and wages, at first resolved upon, 
was prudently abandoned. The ambitious amalga- 
mation scheme put forward by the Cotton Yarn Asso- 
ciation, and to which after protracted negotiations the 
industry itself has for some months past been recon- 
ciled, continues to hang fire, lacking the approval of 
the London banks. And as the chief obstacle appears 
to be a difference between those two dominating figures — 
Governor Norman and Mr. Reginald McKenna, the 
chances of an early solution are hardly good. 

The coal industry has been displacing men steadily 
throughout the year on a scale which has made the 
relief of the mining areas one of our most urgent 
national problems. The hopes of a general trade 
revival have once more been disappointed; and it has 
been necessary to increase the borrowing powers of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. 

In the absence of noteworthy events, the public 
attention has been occupied to a remarkable degree by 
a curious series of scandals in the public services. The 
exchange speculations of highly placed Foreign Office 
officials, the petty squabble on the ‘* Royal Oak,”’ and 
the police examination of Miss Savidge have been 
among the principal news items of the year. More than 
a passing interest attaches, however, to the last of these 
episodes. It has served to make the whole question of 
our police methods and traditions a leading topic of 
passing interest. Moreover, it has served to reveal a 
widespread public conviction that all is far from being 
as it should be in the police force, which is very 
interesting as a sign of the times. Where is the old 
national complacency which refused to credit anything 
derogatory to a cherished British institution ? 

A General Election is due within a few months’ 
time. The three parties have been preparing busily for 
the contest. The result is highly uncertain. And what 
will happen if, as is not unlikely, no party commands a 
clear Parliamentary majority, is more uncertain still. 
As yet, however, it cannot be said that any high degree 
of public interest has been aroused. And though this 
apathy will doubtiess disappear as_ polling-day 
approaches, confusion and bewilderment seem likely to 
be the keynotes of the struggle. 
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We believe, none the less, that we are approaching 
the end of a prolonged period of lassitude and indecision 
in our national life. The present incoherence of our 
politics reflects a corresponding incoherence in public 
opinion faced with the novel problems of the post-war 
world. Everyone has been loth to admit that the 
troubles of our chief exporting industries represented 
anything more than a transient post-war depression. 
Year after year, we have gone on hoping for a spon- 
taneous recovery; and so long as such hopes were 
entertained our policy was bound to be fumbling and 
incoherent. But the present year has witnessed the 
final dissipation of optimistic illusions. No one any 
longer disputes the inexorable nature of the transfer 
problem. It is now almost universally recognized that 
our national economic life is undergoing a fundamental 
transformation, and that to guide and direct this trans- 
formation so that the waste and misery which in some 
degree it must inevitably entail is reduced to a mini- 
mum is the central task of economic statesmanship. 

This recognition cannot fail, we believe, to pro- 
duce far-reaching results. Measured against the urgent 
and formidable task which confronts us, most of the 
catchwords and formulas of our traditional social con- 
troversy will appear more and more clearly as the barren 
and bankrupt impostures which they are. To urge 
nationalization or the abolition of the capitalist system 
will cease to impress anyone as constructive; to depre- 
cate all State ** interference ’’ in the economic sphere 
will cease to impress anyone as sensible and shrewd. 
It is so clear, on the one hand, that the problem calls 
for energetic and many-sided action by the State; it 
is so clear, on the other hand, that to set about trans- 
ferring industries to public ownership would be to over- 
whelm the State machine with responsibilities entirely 
irrelevant to its essential task. Already, indeed, the 
logic of the situation is making itself felt. In the latest 
version of the Labour programme, which has been 
officially promulgated during the present year, nothing 
was more remarkable than the tendency to relegate 
projects of public ownership to the category of remote 
objectives, and to concentrate on proposals for dealing 
with the present situation which resemble the pro- 
gramme of the Liberal Yellow Book. Reading between 
the lines of political utterances and party manifestos, 
it is evident that progressive opinion in all parties is 
converging in essential agreement on the broad lines 
of the economic policy which should be pursued. 

This convergence is obscured, for the time being, 
by the exigencies of party warfare. But we believe 
that it will not be long before it reveals itself as an 
influence strong enough to clear up our existing poli- 
tical confusion. The condition precedent to a period of 
reform is that people should make up their minds as to 
what reforms they really want. 


Towards the satisfac- 
tion of that condition, the year 1928 has contributed 
much. 
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THE NEW ZEALAND ELECTION 
WELLINGTON, NOVEMBER, 1928. 


HE world has been given a striking example of a 
genuine revival of Liberalism in the result of the New 
Zealand Parliamentary elections of 1928. 

In 1911 New Zealand had a Liberal Government, with 
Sir Joseph Ward as Prime Minister. In that year as a 
result of the general election the Government was defeated 
and the Reform Party (the ironically named equivalent on a 
different basis of the English Conservative Party) came 
into power. With the exception of a coalition during the 
war the Reform Party has remained in office ever since. 

Following upon the war a somewhat similar set of cir- 
cumstances to those which militated against the Liberal 
Party in England also harassed its equivalent in New 
Zealand. The growth of an undoubtedly virile Labour 
Party had the effect of reducing the strength of the Liberals, 
who were further torn by internal strife and dissension. At 
the general election of 1922 the Liberals lost heavily while 
the Reform and Labour Parties gained adherents. In the 
general election of 1925 the Liberals were still further 
reduced in strength. Their leader, Sir Joseph Ward, was 
defeated in his own constituency, and the rank-and-file 
Liberals, leaderless and reduced in numbers, might well 
have despaired of ever recovering their former strength and 
prestige. The Reform Party came back with increased 
strength, and the Labour Party became the Official Opposi- 
tion. The voice of Liberalism was indeed a voice crying 
in the wilderness. The numerical strength of the parties 
was approximately—Reform, 52; Liberal, 10; Labour, 14; 
Independent, 6. 

The usual talk familiar to everyone at all conversant 
with British politics was solemnly repeated here. The 
form of Government admitted of only two parties, Reform 
and Labour. Those were the only issues which could be put 
before the electorate. Every Reform Party supporter 
stated with assurance that in future there could be but two 
alternatives, Reform and Labour. It must be a fight to a 
finish between the party representing sane progress and 
the party that stood for social chaos. Any person standing 
in the Liberal interest could only succeed in splitting the 
vote and returning the Labour candidate. 

The Labour Party generally endorsed the views of the 
Reformers. We are the Official Opposition, they said, and 
when the country is tired of the Reform Government we 
will have our turn. The Liberal Party is dead. If the 
thousands of electors who formerly voted Liberal, all give 
their votes to the Reform candidates, thus swelling the 
numbers against us, we do not care. We are the Opposition 
and some day the Reform regime must end and we will 
come in—must come in because we will be the only alter- 
native Government. 

And in the meantime, while the Reformers assumed as 
a fact that the Liberal Party was extinct not only because 
they thought so themselves, but also because even their 
Labour opponents shared their views, a nucleus of electors 
was quietly organizing a new Liberal Party. They called 
it the United Party, probably on account of the dissen- 
sions associated with the old name of “‘ Liberal.’ In any 
case the name does not matter one jot. What does matter 
is that the new Party was conceived and brought into being 
not by the old Liberal leaders, but by the rank and file 
of the electors who first formed their organization and then 
invited Sir Joseph Ward and Mr. T. M. Wilford to join 
them. Later, Sir Joseph Ward was offered the leadership 
of the Party, a bold step that was not without criticism 
from within the ranks of the Party itself. The Reform and 
Labour adherents were amused, and predicted with no little 
satisfaction a repetition of the dissensions in the old party. 
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Generally speaking, however, little interest was taken in 
the doings of the new party whose premature decease was 
so confidently predicted. 

Then the election campaign began in real earnest. In 
most of the constituencies the United Party put up can- 
didates. To a large extent they were ignored—Labour 
speakers pointing out that the only alternative to the Coates 
Government was a Labour Government—and the Reform 
candidates kindly but firmly assuring electors suspected of 
having United sympathies that a vote for a United candi- 
date meant a split in the constitutional vote, and conse- 
quently a possible additional seat for Labour. ‘* You 
haven’t a chance of getting your man in, you know,” they 
said time and time again; “‘ if you persist in voting for this 
wild-cat party it simply means a Labour victory.”’ 

Election day came, an exceptionally fine day which 
gave promise that those who predicted a heavy poll would 
not be disappointed. Before the booths opened electors 
began to arrive. It was predicted that the Labour and 
United would gain a few seats and a few pessimistic mem- 
bers of the Reform Party expressed fears that the two 
Opposition parties might leave them without a clear 
majority. On the eve of the poll I was speaking to one 
of the leaders of the United Party, and he expressed the 
opinion that although the party was contesting a large 
number of seats, all they hoped to do at this election was 
to oust Labour from the position of Official Opposition. 

The polls closed at 7 p.m., and soon progressive results 
began to trickle through—town constituencies mostly show- 
ing Labour candidates leading in former Reform seats. 
Soon it became clear that in the towns at any rate Labour 
had gained adherents at the expense of Reform. Results 
were being broadcasted from the offices of one of Welling- 
ton’s leading newspapers, whilst crowds awaited outside 
and were given reports by medium of loud-speakers. 
Arrangements had been made for Labour and Reform can- 
didates in Wellington, successful and unsuccessful, to 
address the crowd from the balcony, and this they 
attempted to do above the noise of the unusually excited 
crowds outside. United candidates, regarded as of no 
account in the fight between the principal protagonists, did 
not appear. Mixed cheers and jeers greeted announcements 
of Labour wins and Reform wins. Then the announcement 
of a United win came through and was greeted with com- 
parative silence. Clearly the United supporters, if there 
were any to speak of, had become, through continued 
repetition, themselves convinced that their party stood but 
little chance. Then reports began to trickle through from 
the country—United leading over Labour and Reform— 
United leading—United leading. Far into the night loud- 
speakers told of the landslide in progress. 

The following morning the newspapers in less strident 
but clearer form continued the story. The Government 
had lost twenty-three seats and gained one; Labour had 
lost three seats and gained nine; United had lost three 
seats and gained twenty-three. 

Generally speaking, the United candidates secured sub- 
stantial majorities, while the Reform candidates who 
escaped defeat did so by but a narrow margin. And the 
striking feature of this surprise result was that hardly any 
of the Labour gains can be attributed to Reform and 
United splitting the anti-Labour vote. In the majority of 
instances Labour candidates who gained seats did so by 
clear majorities over all other parties, and in a number of 
instances defeated Reform candidates with no United 
candidate in the field. 

The result stands as a striking victory for the Uniteds 
—the party that did not count. And the victory is all the 
more striking when one considers that thousands of United 
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supporters must have voted for the Reform candidate in 
the honest belief that their own candidate had no chance. 
The present situation may necessitate a further appeal to 
the country, and with the advantage of being the largest 
party in the House the United Party will stand a good 
chance of being returned with a substantial majority, if not 
over all parties, at least with a probable working majority. 

It is hoped that this account of one of the most remark- 
able elections on record will give courage to the Liberals at 
home. It demonstrates the fallacy of the hackneyed and 
illogical argument that Liberals who dislike Labour should 
vote Conservative to keep Labour out, and the equally sense- 
less view that those who dislike Conservatism more than 
Labour should vote Labour to keep the Conservative out. 
To vote for a party you dislike simply because you dislike 
another party more. creates parties possibly strong in 
numbers but certainly weak in principle. 

If the United Party in New Zealand, leaderless until 
quite recently, a Centre Party with all the disadvantages 
of a party occupying that position, never regarded as 
having a ghost of a chance, and hemmed in by the two lead- 
ing parties waging a violent warfare in which the Uniteds 
were ignored as being of no account, can be returned as. 
the strongest party in the House, Liberals at home, with 
strong leadership and outstanding ability, need have no 
fear. At the next election the country, tired of a flaccid 
Conservatism that has not even the merit of being 
genuinely Conservative, will look round for an alternative. 
With a surfeit of semi-Conservatism and a deep suspicion 
of Labour, they will adopt the only alternative, and 
Liberalism will do well to be ready with a programme to 
meet modern requirements, candidates to contest every 
seat, and enthusiasm to overcome the inertia of Conser- 
vatism and the fear of Socialism. 

E. S. Parry. 


THE NEEDS OF THE VILLAGE 
IV. 


O the eager philanthropist the statistician is liable 

to seem an odious bore. But the humble science of 
arithmetic can prevent the waste and misdirection 

of philanthropic zeal; and the arithmetic of village life 
deserves some consideration at the hands of the “ new 
villager ’? who wishes to help his neighbours. In my last 
article, when speaking of the curriculum of the village 
school, I tried to show how absurd it is to think of the 
village school as predominantly a training place for future 
farm labourers and their wives. It is absurd, because a 
large proportion of each generation of country-bred children 
are certain to migrate to the town, and many of those 
who remain will get their living, not in agriculture, but as 
builders, carpenters, shoemakers, and railway workers, or 
as assistants at the bakehouse, the mill, or the village shop. 
In the eye of the casual observer, whose perspective is 

not corrected by arithmetic, agriculture appears to occupy 
a larger part in the life of a village than it does in fact. 
When the railwaymen and the quarrymen, and the masons 
and carpenters, and the village blacksmith and the postman, 
and the men who work at the mill, go home from work, they 
walk past your house without noise or glide under your 
windows on their bicycles without attracting attention; but 
the farm labourers come back from the fields to a music of 
trampling horses and jangling harness: they make their 
presence felt. And if a man wants to see the facts of 
village life in true perspective, I would strongly advise him 
to make a mental survey of the cottages in the village and 
note the occupations of their inhabitants. I fancy he will 
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be surprised to find how few of his neighbours are in any 
The Census for 1921 shows that of the 
total number of occupied males over twelve years of age 
in the administrative ‘* Rural Districts *”? of England and 
Wales, considerably less than a third were engaged in 
agriculture, 

And just as one is inclined to over-estimate the pro- 
portion of the village population whose employment is 
definitely agricultural, so also first impressions give a false 
emphasis to the place occupied in agriculture by corn- 
growing. In the season of high summer, when most of us 
spend most time in the country, the fields of yellowing corn 
are especially prominent in the landscape: moreover, the 
problem of corn production loomed so large during the war 
and the fall of corn prices in more recent years has been 
so great, that the talk of farmers tends to be of corn, rather 
than of bullocks. Official arithmetic supplies a needed cor- 
rective. The Report on the Agricultural Output of England 
and Wales in 1925, which contains an estimate of the value 
of the agricultural and horticultural produce sold off farms 
and other holdings throughout the country, shows that the 
value of the milk and dairy produce was more than twice 
that of the corn, and the value of the live stock more than 
three times as great. Poultry, eggs, and potatoes, if we 
lump these three items together, form a bigger element in 
the tota] receipts from sales than the whole of the corn. 
And by “ corn,’”? I mean not only wheat, but corn of all 
kinds. The Report itself says: ‘‘ In view of the impor- 
tance which is usually attached to the corn crops as an item 
of farm economy, it is a somewhat striking fact that their 
value (apart from their use for feeding to live stock) is only 
a little over 10 per cent. of the total of agricultural pro- 
ducts.” These facts should be remembered when men 
speak as if the prosperity of agriculture depended almost 
wholly upon the price of corn. They afford a test by which 
to judge the arrant nonsense of the assertion so frequently 
made by thoughtless persons that the wages of farm 
labourers should be determined by the price of wheat—the 
common suggestion being that some mysterious natural law 
makes the price of a sack of wheat the only proper and 
possible weekly wage. It is hardly necessary to say that 
this extraordinary piece of proverbial wisdom is utterly at 
variance both with the facts of the present day and with 
the facts of the past. 

Another arithmetical truth which I should like to set 
forth upon the blackboard is the abnormal ratio of boys to 
men in agricultural employment. In 1921 boys under 
eighteen were 114 per cent. of the total number engaged in 
agriculture, or some 16 per cent. of those classed as agricul- 
tural labourers or farm servants—a category which, of 
course, excludes the employers. In all kinds of occupations 
lumped together—and this, it must be remembered, in- 
cludes al] the ‘* blind alley ’? employments—boys under 
eighteen were 9} per cent. of the total number of occupied 
males. Among wood workers, the corresponding figure was 
10 per cent., among railway workers less than 4 per cent., 
and among builders less than 3} per cent. Some years ago, 
when analyzing the figures for the Census of 1911, I found 
that the number of lads between sixteen and eighteen 
amounted to 18} per cent. of the number of men between 
twenty-five and forty-five in agriculture, and only 12 per 
cent. of the same group in all occupations taken together. 
I found also that in agriculture those between eighteen and 
twenty were fewer than those between sixteen and eighteen, 
whereas in all occupations taken together this later 
age group was the more numerous. There is no mistaking 
the significance of these figures. They indicate that though 
agriculture cannot strictly be described as a ** blind alley ” 
occupation, it is one in which the volume of employment 
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contracts on the threshold of adult life, so that it is vir- 
tually a “ blind alley ’’ for a good many of the lads em- 
ployed in it. And this fact is relevant to the consideration 
of a question which must often come before the educated 
residents in a village when their neighbours ask advice 
about their sons’ careers. For it is tempting to think that 
advice which leads to a boy being kept on the land does 
something to check the “‘ rural exodus,” and it flatters 
one’s rural sentiments to preach against the superstition 
which rates work on a farm as socially inferior to work on 
the railway or work ina shop. Arithmetic holds up a warn- 
ing hand. It shows that agriculture is for many boys a 
blind alley. It shows, too, that if rural employment cannot 
expand from year to year to absorb each fresh generation 
of country-bred youngsters—if, in short, a certain quantum 
of labour must be drafted off to urban industry or to the 
colonies—this quantum may either take the form of a 
certain number of persons departing for the whole of their 
working life, or that of a larger number departing for the 
adult part of it. If the migrants go as adults, a larger 
number of individuals will have to go. And the thought 
arises that if they go as youngsters, when they are still 
adaptable, there is a better chance that they may learn a 
decent trade, and not drift, in the town, into the unskilled 
labour market. 
REGINALD LENNARD. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE FUTURE OF HUMOUR 


Sir,—Your correspondent has got the right source for 
the maxim he quotes, which I have seen ascribed to Lord 
Rosebery. ‘‘ A difference of taste in jokes is a great strain 
on the affections,’’ is George Eliot’s comment in ‘ Daniel 
Deronda,”’ Book II., Chapter 15. 

Johnson, a deep student of human intercourse, has 
touched on the same idea in his ‘‘ Rambler,’’ No. 160. There 
he points out that the human race is ‘‘ divided almost into 
different species,’’ each having its own ideas of vexation and 
merriment, its own pleasures and modes of expression. So, 

“That frolic which shakes one man with laughter, will 
convulse another with indignation ; the strain of jocularity 
which in one place obtains treats and patronage, would in 


another be heard with indifference, and in a third with 
abhorrence.”’ 


—Yours, &c., 
VERNON RENDALL. 
Royal Societies Club. 
December 14th, 1928. 


THE CALDECOTT COMMUNITY 


Srr,—Those of your readers who took pleasure in 
‘‘Omicron’s’’ note about Sir Josiah Stamp and Miss 
Margery Fry’s speeches on behalf of the Caldecott Com- 
munity may perhaps wish to know how they can best help. 
If they have doubts as to whether they should help, it is 
the general experience that a personal visit to the schools 
removes them. Though the parents pay as much in pro- 
portion to their income for the education of their children 
as I do for mine, there is a deficit to be made up by subscrip- 
tions. There also remains a debt of £1,700 on the mortgage 
on the house, which is being paid off at the rate of £200 a 
year. This seems a suitable object for friends who wish to 
help by donations rather than subscriptions.—Yours, &c., 

D. SPRING RICE, 
Hon. Treasurer. 
9, De Vere Cottages, De Vere Gardens, W.8. 


OLD FAMILIES 


S1r,—I should be much interested to know which English 
counties can claim the largest number of ancient families. 
Possibly some of your readers well versed in historical and 
topographical lore can tell me. A cursory study of the sub- 
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ject seems to suggest that in this respect Shropshire is far 
ahead of any other county. In spite of post-war changes in 
ownership of many estates, here as elsewhere, the county 
can still boast a considerable number of families holding 
lands which have been theirs for centuries. To mention the 
families of Eyton, Leighton, Plowden, Forester, Corbet, and 
Gatacre, is to name only a few of those who are still in 
possession of their ancient domains.—Yours, &c., 
G. S. HEwWINS 
Weston, Hawkstone, Shrewsbury 


JAZZ AND J. A. S. 


EALLY, there wiil soon be no excuse for the United 

States not knowing exactly what they are like. What 

they will do about it then remains to be seen. Prob- 
ably nothing. That is what nations mostly do about them- 
selves : it is only each other’s imperfections that stir them 
to action. But, at least, they will not have the excuse 
familiar in the flurried later days of the Coalition. For 
it will hardly be open to the United States to plead for 
indulgence with the vexed inquiry. ** Why wasn’t I told? ” 
They were indeed. A whole world unites to tell them. Few 
recent books (biographies alone excepted) refer to any 
other theme: and if America does not read them, it has 
only itself to blame. 

I rather think it dees though. The gigantic daughter 
of the West was always apt to pass long hours before the 
mirror. Dull-eyed visitors from Europe were invariably 
asked what they thought of the United States by eager 
journalistic inquirers, who always (unlike Pilate and Mr. 
Aldous Huxley) stayed for an answer. The answer was 
not always given; and sometimes it was a little grudging, 
since jaded travellers from ancient continents often failed 
to sympathize with a young community’s consuming 
interest in itself. But it was natural enough. And when 
old-world visitors failed to play up with suitable opinions 
on the dominant theme, the New World redressed the 
balance. For a whole school of American students of the 
American scene began to appear. Mr. Mencken touched 
the war-drum, and his unsympathetic brush was soon 
painting the American Selbst-portrdt in broad, unpleasing 
strokes. His sprightlier partner followed suit; and Mr. 
Nathan varied the humbler office of the dramatic critic 
with comminatory excursions into the national pulpit. 
These lively sounds fell on the dull ear of Europe; and 
presently a stream of old-world visitors began to oblige 
with variations on the same cherished theme. But just a 
shade politer. For the obligations of hospitality imposed 
a mild restraint. A sort of literary Monroe Doctrine 
seemed to preclude the last degree of candour. But quite 
a number of exploring searchlights ranged promiscuously 
over the far-flung riddle of the dark American continent. 
Their movements were a shade restricted, since the ex- 
plorers never seemed to go anywhere except to places lying 
on the well-trodden route of lecture-tours. They hovered 
round New York and Boston, took a look at Chicago, and 
then plunged manfully into the much-lectured Middle West. 
They changed trains for Philadelphia, cast one awe-struck 
glance at Washington, and hurried off to catch their boats 
for home. But California rarely saw them (unless they 
peered for one delicious moment over the Kleig-lit rim of 
Hollywood); they knew nothing of Mexico, except as the 
place where Mr. D. H. Lawrence keeps his complexes ; and, 
thanks to its meagre appetite for lectures. they never saw 
the South. Happy South, where Women’s Clubs live 
lonely lives untroubled by stray English novelists and 
vagrant Arctic explorers complete with slides. For the 
South, in its remote security, appears to have attained all 
the advantages of Secession without its drawbacks. 
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One uniform defect marred almost all their observa- 
tions. They seemed, if one might judge by their American 
impressions never to have seen anything elsewhere in all 
their lives. Presumably they all live somewhere. Conceiv- 
ably they even travel in their vacations. But the simplest 
object seen in the clear American light appears to leave 
them prostrate with admiration. A blast-furnace fills 
them with sombre awe of Transatlantic enterprise ; a girls’ 
school kindles a glow of pleased anticipation of a new, 
unprecedented generation. You recall the gambit :— 


‘*‘ It was a windy afternoon at ——. After the lecture 
where long rows of eager faces had confronted me with 
all that was intellectually most alert in ——, a smooth- 


running automobile whirled us along unrivalled high- 
ways past the brightlv lit boulevards to the Children’s 
Nose, Throat, and Ear Hospital. How wisely and 
gently this great community tends its ailing little ones. 
There, in exquisite surroundings, soft-footed nurses 
(every one a female) brought the latest aids of science 
to each happy bedside. Birds were singing in the trees 
beyond the open windows. Happy ——, I thought, where 
invalids are tended so. And how lively was the con- 
trast with the roaring hive of industry down in the 
city there, behind the gas-works. Surely the future is 
to such communities as ——, where work, play, and ill- 
ness are all provided for with civic foresight. .. .”’ 


You know it, f repeat. Have you not read it scores of 
times in almost everyone’s American impressions? But if 
you only substitute the name of Wigan for Keokuk or 
Dubuque, how foolishly it reads. These wide-eyed 
travellers always behave as though the world outside the 
United States lived in tents and eked out a gipsy life by 
swapping strings of beads for cowries. They seem to have 
no standards. (I have always suspected that few novelists 
know anything about life; and their impressions of the 
United States go far to confirm the dark suspicion.) 

Not so the latest visitor. For few Europeans are quite 
so civilized as Mr. Spender.* No slap-dash psychologist 
living in a suburb he. He will not, one feels, be put upon 
by the simple fact that hotels are larger, trains heavier 
{and slower), and after-dinner speeches longer than at home. 
He is not one to maunder about democracy because a 
Czech waiter cheeks him or to foresee an iridescent dawn 
for humanity in the lights of a cash-register factory working 
overtime. Perhaps the hospitable obligations of his Page 
Memorial Fellowship inserted just the tiniest mote in his 
observant eye. But the eye is there. It even saw, at the 
very height of the boom in 1927, that most elusive of 
Americans, the unempioyed. The United States dwell 
economically in a barbaric Paradise that records no national 
statistics of unemployment. Conjecture ranges free; but 
this least excitable of observers estimates that ** the number 
of unemploved in prosperous times was at least as great 
as in Great Britain, and might easily with a slight dip in 
trade be much greater ’*—with the cheerful aggravation 
that there is nothing whatever in the nature of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. The workless man is left to charity—or 
to drift on across the States to a Pilgrims’ Chorus of ‘* Go 
west, young man, go west,”” ingeminated by old gentlemen 
from the upper storeys of skyscrapers. 

It is when he abandons the réle of diarist for that of 
leader-writer that Mr. Spender becomes his old familiar 
self at his most helpful. Nothing could be—few men have 
ever been—more sagacious; and one contented reader’s 
mind wandered back to the green spaces of WESTMINSTERS 
long ago. If more people would visit the United States 
with Mr. Spender, there would be far less nonsense talked 
about them. But our novelists, I fear, will still continue 
to recall that windy afternoon at ——. 

Puiitip GUEDALLA. 


*The America of To-day.” By J. A. Spender. (Benn. 12s. ¢d.) 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


T would be hard to imagine a better Christmas enter- 
[ esinmen for lovers of ** The Pickwick Papers ” than 
that provided at the Haymarket. Messrs. Cosmo 
Hamilton and Frank C. Reilly have not, of course, written 
a good play about Mr. Pickwick. To do so, if the feat 
were possible, would have been an outrage on Dickens. 
But they have succeeded in producing a very skilfully 
potted version of the book, in which an extraordinary 
number of the most famous scenes are included without 
undue violence to the original text. To see the familiar 
figures in their familiar garb is delightful enough to all 
true Pickwickians, and to see them at Dingley Dell, in the 
shooting scene and the Christmas scene, as well as in the 
yard of the ‘* White Hart ”? and the Court of Common 
Pieas is glorious. The hero of the evening was Mr. George 
Curzon, whose Alfred Jingle would have been perfect in 
every phase, if he had spoken a little more rapidly. Mr. 
Charles Laughton is Pickwick to the life in appearance and 
gesture, but the voice betrayed him, it was not mellow 
enough. From the rest of a large and competent cast, I 
should pick out for special mention that clever actor Mr. 
Harold Scott, as Winkle, Miss Dorice Fordred. as Mary the 
pretty housemaid, and the cab-horse. 
: * * . 
The Garden Theatre, St. John’s Wood, consists of 
an enterprising collection of persons, who have been giving 
a quintuple bill at the Arts Theatre Club. A very elegant 
pastiche bv Musset, ** No One Can Think of Everything,” 
dealing with two absent-minded persons, who cannot 
remember to get engaged, failed owing to the actors not 
being able to create the impression that they could have 
ever forgotten anything. ‘* The Vice ”’ one-acter hv 
Pirandello, which was very well acted by Mr. Robert 
Speaignt and Mr. George Zucco, begins brilliantly, with an 
outraged husband playing on the nerves of his wife and her 
lover, but unfortunately falls away into melodrama just 
before the end. Still it is a good entertainment, as is 
** Ag and Bert,” a tiny ‘** charade ’? by Mr. Hogan, who 
played the part of Bert with supreme conviction. 
** Helena’s Husband,” by Mr. Phillip Moeller, is rather a 
tiresome ** reinterpretation ”’ of the Trojan in the light of 
the World War. This sort of thing needs ** Rip ” to carry 
it off. Finally, a blank verse fragment by Mr. Chesterton, 
dealing with ** The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,”’ ** Mélisande,”’ 
and ** The Celtic Twilight,’? would have been much more 
amusing if Mr. Chesterton had taken a little more trouble 
with it. There were some good jokes, but also some infern- 
ally bad ones. On the whole, this was an entertaining and 
varied evening, and a good deal of thanks are due to Mr. 
Geoffrey Dunlop in his double réle of producer and 
translator. 
¢ ” 

A well-known film producer tells me that the British 
public, unlike the American, does not want novelty: it 
wants the finished production. If there is any truth in this 
remark, cinema theatre-owners will be well advised to give 
talking pictures a rest. The premier trade show of British 
Talking Pictures Ltd. productions at the Tivoli on Monday 
proved conclusively that talking pictures are still far 
removed from perfection. I do not suggest that the system 
of British Talking Pictures, which photographs sound on 
the actual film, is any worse than that of Warner Brothers’ 
Vitaphone system, which employs the gramophone dise 
synchronized with the film. The pictures shown at the 
Tivoli included a short dialogue film, in which the characters 
seemed to speak with pebbles in their mouths, and a film of 
the Italian marionettes, which was a libel on musical 
reproduction. All these films flickered so much that one 
had to close the eyes for relief: if one could have stopped 
one’s ears as well it would have been perfect. This sort 
of ** novelty ”’ will surely drive the self-respecting public 
out of the cinemas. 

* * * 

The British Institute of Industrial Art has recently 
placed on exhibition in the North Court Annexe of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum the specimens of Modern 
British Printing which were shown a short time ago at the 
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THEATRES.— continued. 
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SHAFTESBURY Eiitacces 


Gerrard 6666 
M. BARRY O’BRIEN 





BILLY MERSON 


THE LAD 
EDGAR WALLACE, 


DOROTHY DIX 
W. CRONIN-WILSON CHAS. CARSON 
Muriel Martin-Harvey Jack Livesey 


HILDA TREVELYAN 


Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.3 
Additional Mats., Friday, 28th, and New Year’s Day, at 2.30. 
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CINEMAS. 


EMPIRE, Leicester Square. Continuous, Noon—ll p.m. Suns., 
BUSTER KEATON 
“CAMERA MAN.” 

Also “* DIAMOND HANDCUFF2. 





6.0—11 p.m. 


in the 








Marble Arch. 
Continuous, 2-11 p.m. ors Open 1.30. 
Sundays, 6-11 p.m. Doors open 5.30. See and hear 
AL JOLSON in ‘“‘ THE SINGING FOOL.” 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway (Holborn 3703.) 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, New Programme, 6 to 10.H.) 


January lst & 2nd. BUSTER KEATON and Ernest Torrence 


REGAL. Paddington 9911. 











December Slst, 


in “STEAMBOAT BILL, Junr.”; Lil Dagover in ‘‘ CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT. 

January 3rd, 4th & Sth. WALLACE BEERY & RAYMOND HATTON in 

PARTNERS IN CRIME “ JAPAN ” with a special Talk by ARTHUR 


B. MALDEN F.R.G.S. 








Cologne Press Exhibition. Most of the leading British 
printers and publishers, especially, of course, those who 
make a speciality of fine printing and book production, are 
represented, and the standard, both in taste and craftsman- 
ship, is extremely high. Many of these small Presses have 
started since the war, and their success testifies to the 
renewed interest in typography in this country, originally 

due, no doubt, to William Morris, John Lane, and J. M. 

Dent (a copy of the first edition of the ‘* Morte d’Arthur,” 

illustrated by Aubrey Beardsley, and published by Dent, is 

shown here). There are excellent examples here from the 

Oxford and Cambridge University Presses, and from the 

various L.C.C. Schools of Arts and Crafts, also from the 

Nonesuch Press, the Cayme, the Ashendene, the Pear Tree, 

the Eragny, the Doves, and others, but where the quality, 

on the whole, is so good, it is difficult to particularize. 

There are also posters, show-cards, dust-covers, imprints, 

and book-decorations of various kinds. 

t * * 
Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 

Sunday, December 30th.— 

Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, on ‘** The Genius of Thomas 
Hardy,’ South Place, 11. 

Monday, December 31st.— 
Royal Geographical 
Kolian Hall, 3.30. 

Tuesday, January Ist.— 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, on ‘** The Pretensions of Reli- 
gious Emotion,’’ Small Essex Hall, 7.30. 

Wednesday, January 2nd.— 

Film : ‘* Life,’ at the Marble Arch Pavilion. 

Thursday, January 8rd.— 

** The Magic Flute ’’ (Mozart), at the Old Vic, 7.45. 
Omicron. 


Society, Christmas Lecture, 
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London Amusements. 

















THEATRE 
SCALA iinin.cootse sts 


-3DON’TAAMISS THE BEST PANTO in LONDON. 


CINDERELLA 


Cast Includes :*WILL ‘EVANS, CHESTER FIELDS, 
THE BROTHERS EGBERT, 

OUIDA MACDERMOT, NORA EMERALD, 
EDWIN DODDS, MAUDIE OLMAR, etc. 
TWICE DAILY. 2.15 & 7.45. TWICE DAILY. 
All Seats bookable. Popular Prices. Museum 6010. 


HRRRXKKKKKKKXKKKKKARKKKKRKARKAMAAAAAMA KARAS: 


“ THEATRE 
ROY ALT YQ eerers 2600 
Every Evening at 8.30 
Matinees Thurs. and Sats. at 2.30. 


BIRD IN HAND 


A Comedy by John Drinkwater. 
300th PERFORMANCE JANUARY 5. 
HERBERT LOMAS. IVOR BARNARD. 


JILL ESMOND. FELIX ‘AYLMER. 
RRRKKKAKHRKKARRKAKKKKRAKRKAAKRKARKAARRY, 
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MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 


APOLLO. Thurs. & Sat., at 2.30. “ THE PATSY.” 
GARLTON. Dec. 28th (Fri.) & Sat., 2.30. IN OTHER WORDS. 

DUKE OF YORK’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. SUCH MEN ARE DANCEROUS. 
DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. SHOW BOAT. 

FORTUNE. Thurs., Sat., at 2.30. JEALOUSY. 

GARRICK. Daily, at 2 o'clock. PETER PAN. 
HIPPODROME. Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. “ THAT'S A GOOD CIRL.” 
KINGSWAY. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. “MRS. MOONLICHT.” 


LONDON PAVILION. Tues., Thur., Sat., 2.30. “ LUCKY CIRL.” 

LYRIC, Hammersmith. Wed., Sat., 2.30. A HUNDRED YEARS OLD 
PRINCES. Wed., Sat., 2.30. FUNNY FACE. 

ROYALTY. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. BIRD IN HAND. 

SCALA. Daily, at 2.15. CINDERELLA. 
SHAFTESBURY. Tues., Wed. & Sat., 2.30 THE LAD. 

WYNDHAM’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. “ THE LOVE-LORN LADY.” 





THEATRES. 


ALDWYCH. (Gerrard 2304.) 
MATINEES, WED. & FRI., 2.30. 
‘“* PLUNDER.”’ A New Farce by Ben Travers. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 





EVENINGS, 8.15. 





APOLLO. (Gerr. 6970.) EVENINGS, 8.30. MATS., THURS. & SAT., 2.30. 


HELEN FORD in “ THE PATSY.” 
A Comedy in 3 Acts, by Barry Conners. 


CARLTON, Haymarket. (Reg. 2211.) “IN OTHER WORDS.” 
EVENINGS, at 8.50. MATS. WEDS. & SATS., at 2.30. 








GEORGE ROBEY and MARIE BLANCHE. 








DRURY LANE, (Temple Bar 17171). 8.15 precisely. Wed., Bat., 2.30. 


‘““SHOW BOAT” A New Musical Play. 


DUKE OF YORK’S. 
MATHESON LANG. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. 





““SUCH MEN ARE DANGEROUS.” 
ISOBEL ELSOM. 
MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 





FORTUNE (Temple Bar 7373). MARY NEWCOMB in 
JEALOUSY. By Eugene Walters 
With Crane Wilbur. 


EVENINGS, at 8.40. Matinees, Thurs. & Sat., at 2.4. 





GARRICK. (Gerr. 9513.) 
‘*PETER PAN.’ By J. M. Barrie 


Marie Lohr, Jean Forbes-Robertson, Malcolm Keen.  Box-office now open. 


DAILY, at 2 and 8 





HIPPODROME, London. Evenings, at 8.15. 
MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.30. 
“THAT’S A GOOD GIRL.” 
JACK BUCHANAN. ELSIE RANDOLPH. 


Gerrard 0650. 





HOLBORN EMPIRE. 
MATINEES ONLY. 


‘““WHERE THE RAINBOW ENDS.” 
DAILY, 2.15. ITALIA CONTI Prod. 
Box Office and Libraries open. Popular Prices, 7/6. 5/-, etc. (Holb. 5367.) 


THEATRES. 


KINGSWAY. (Holborn 4032.) EVENINGS, 8.40. WED. & SAT., 2.30. 


‘““MRS. MOONLIGHT.” 
A New Play by Benn. W. Levy. 








LONDON PAVILION. (Gerr. 0704.) EVGS., 8.30. Tues., Thurs., Sat., 2.50. 
““LUCKY GIRL.”’ A New Musical Farce. 


Anita Elson, Clifford Mollison, Greta Fayne, Spencer Trevor. 
and GENE GERRARD. 





LYRIC Hammersmith. ‘‘A HUNDRED YEARS OLD.” 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., at 2.30. 


Horace Hodges, Angela Baddeley, Nigel Playfair, Mabel Terry Lewis. 





PRINCES. (Ger. 3400.) FUNNY FACE. 
FRED ASTAIRE, ADELE ASTAIRE, and LESLIE HENSON. 
Evenings, at 8.15. Matinees, Wed. & Sat., at 2.30. 





ROYALTY. (Ger. 2690.) 


For full particulars see Special Advertisement above. 


Dean Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. 





ST. MARTIN’S. (Gerr. 1243.) At 815. MATS., MON., TUES., FRI., 2.4. 
“77 PARK LANE.” By Walter Hackett. 


HUCH WAKEFIELD and MARION LORNE. 
Special Matinees: TO-DAY, MONDAY & TUESDAY. 





SAVOY. Evenings, 8.30. Matinees, Monday, Wednesday & Thursday, 2.30. 


“YOUNG WOODLEY.” 


FRANK LAWTON. KATHLEEN O'REGAN. 


Special Xmas Mats., this Fri. & Sat., at 2.30. 





SCALA, (1 min. Goodge St. Stn.) 
“* CINDERELLA.” 
With WILL EVANS, OUIDA MacDERMOT, BROS. EGBERT, ETC. 
All Seats bookable. Popular Prices. 


Twice Daily, 2.15 & 7.45 


Museum 6010. 





SHAFTESBURY. (Ger. 6666.) BILLY MERSON in 


“THE LAD.” By EDGAR WALLACE. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATINEES, TUES., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 





WYNDHAM’S NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATS., WED. & SAT., at 2.30 
“THE LOVE-LORN LADY.” 


RENEE KELLY, OLIVE SLOANE, FRANCIS LISTER. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
JUST FOR THE RIBAND TO STICK IN THEIR COATS 


AST year intelligent people in France were reading 
| Fawn discussing M. Julien Benda’s ** La Trahison des 

Cleres,’’? indeed, my copy of the book has sixteenth 
edition on it (though that does not mean quite the same 
as it would here). It has now been translated by Mr. 
Aldington and published under the title “‘ The Great 
Betrayal,’’ by Julien Benda (Routledge, 7s. 6d.). The book 
is clever and original, and its thesis, if true, is important. 
M. Benda means by “ clercs ’”’ the thinkers, artists, and 
writers, and he defines them as “‘ all those whose activity 
essentially is not the pursuit of practical aims, all those 
who seek their joy in the practice of an art or a science 
or metaphysical speculation, in short in the possession of 
non-m:terial advantages, and hence in a certain manner 
say: ‘ My kingdom is not of this world.’”” M. Benda 
maintains that in recent times, by which he apparently 
means the last fifty years or so, something has happened 
to the clerks that never before in the world’s history hap- 
pened to them as a body. They have collectively betrayed 
their trust; they have consistently gone over to the side of 
unreason, passion, and prejudice; instead of standing up 
before the world and testifying to truth, justice, and 
humanity, they have justified the world in its follies and 
cruelties. No modern clerk would drink the hemlock with 
Socrates or face the axe with Gentilis, or go to the stake 
with Servetus; if he were asked: ‘** Art not thou also one 
of truth’s disciples? *? he would stand warming himself at 
the fire and reply : ‘‘ I am not.’’ The heathens had their 
Socrates, the Renaissance its Erasmus, the eighteenth cen- 
tury its Voltaire; our age has its Nietzsches and its 
Treitschkes, its Barrés, and its Kiplings. They are a solid 
company of lost leaders who have left us for the handful of 
silver or the riband to stick in their coats. 


* * * 


M. Benda not only asserts the truth of these facts; he 
also offers some explanation of the phenomenon. The 
nineteenth century undoubtedly effected a revolution in 
the communal psychology of groups. The racial, national. 
and social group attained a cohesion new to history. The 
perfecting of communications, the herding of the popula- 
tion into towns, universal education, and the modern print- 
ing machine made this cohesion possible. The most effec- 
tive material for binding the groups together was political 
passion, national passion, or class passion. Before the 
nineteenth century the nation or the class was a very 
loosely knit group, and the number of people affected by 
political events or moved by political passions was always 
very small. A war, for instance, was the business of kings, 
statesmen, and soldiers, and ordinary people were hardly 
concerned with it, even though it were a world war. They 
had time to cultivate their gardens, and that is what they 
did rather than maintain the bourgeois or proletariat front 
in the class war or hate the Germans. But to-day the 
nation and the class are evervbody’s business, and political 
passions are broadcast and standardized. Patriotism be- 
comes one kind of standardized hatred, and bourgeoisism 
or proletarianism another. The clerk, who stands for 
reason and truth, ought to testify against the unreason and 
hatred thus let loose over the world. But the modern 
clerk betrays his trust. The herd is too strong for him. 
He has not the courage to stand out against the canalized 
and standardized volume of public opinion, and what is. 


perhaps, more important, he cannot resist the enormous 
temptation of the silver and ribands which await the 
modern clerk who will put in his pen at the service of 
political passions. 

* * 

This is what I take to be M. Benda’s thesis. Obviously 
there is some truth in it. The cohesion and canalization of 
political passion, in nations and in classes, are facts. The 
Nietzschean glorification of force and the dissemination of 
political and social hatred are recognized symptoms of 
twentieth-century civilization. It is, I think, also true that 
the modern clerk for the most part cuts a sorry figure. 
M. Benda’s book is full of instances, chiefly German and 
French, of clerks—clerical clerks in the Church and lay 
intellectuals—who, instead of speaking for reason, freedom, 
humanity, and peace, have become the champions and 
lackeys of patriotic passion, national and class hatred, 
reaction, barbarism, and war. M. Barrés in France and 
Mr. Kipling in England are not unique, they are only better 
known and more successful than their followers. Mr. 
Shaw’s defence of Fascism is a typical instance of the 
modern clerk’s worship of success and “ efficiency.’? The 
record of the Churches during the war and the attitude of 
the clergy in all countries towards nationalist passions 
support M. Benda’s thesis. 


# . * 


But there is one point, and an important one, on which 
I am not sure that M. Benda proves his case. It is impos- 
sible, as one reads his book, not to be in doubt occasionally 
whether this betrayal of reason and humanity by the clerks 
is after all a modern phenomenon. Of course, there were 
Socrates, Erasmus, Voltaire, but history can also show a 
very large number of intellectuals who, in the confessional, 
would have had to say that in theory they had followed 
Reason, but in practice had betrayed her. If Servetus was 
a clerk who was burnt for his opinions, Calvin, who hunted 
him to the stake, was also a clerk. And it should be re- 
membered that the judicial murder of Servetus, which, to 
quote Hallam, ‘*‘ had perhaps as many circumstances of 
aggravation as any execution for heresy that ever took 
place,’’ was applauded by practically all the clerks of the 
time. Indeed, it is said that only one eminent man of 
learning opposed or protested against it, and his reward 
has been oblivion, for I do not suppose that one person 
in a million has ever heard the name of Castellio. The 
political passions which M. Benda deplores to-day hardly 
existed before the nineteenth century, but their place was 
admirably filled by religious passions. And before the 
eighteenth century nearly all the clerks found reasons for 
applauding persecution and intolerance. Erasmus almost 
alone speaks for reason and humanity. Coming down te 
later times, it is possible to say of Burke and Wordsworth 
exactly what M. Benda says of the modern clerk, while 
Zola and Mr. Bertrand Russell and Einstein have shown 
that even to-day the betrayal is not universal. I think, 
therefore, that M. Benda rather exaggerates the standard 
of reason and humanity in the clerks of previous genera- 
tions. There always have been lost leaders; indeed, for a 
leader to live over the age of forty usually means that he 
is lost. It is the result, I believe, of what the doctors call 


scleroma. 
LEONARD Woo.Lr. 
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REVIEWS 


ANTHOLOGY NOT EXTINCT 


A Book of Poetry from Spenser to Bridges. Compiled by 
A. Watson Bain. (Cambridge University Press. 5s.) 
Apes and Parrots, an Anthology of Parodies. Collected by J. C. 
Squire. (Jenkins. 6s.) 

An Anthology of ‘ Nineties’ Verse. Edited by A. J. A. SYMONS. 
(Mathews & Marrot. 7s. 6d.) 

Poems of Revolt. Chosen by JOAN BEAUCHAMP. (Noel Douglas. 
4s.) 

The Best Poems of 1928. Selected by THOMAS MOULT. (Cape. 6s.) 

The Tramp’s Anthology. Edited by STEPHEN GRAHAM. (Davies. 
6s.) 

The Bath Anthology. Edited by CHARLES WHITBY. (Folk Press. 
3s. 6d.) 

The Mindes Delight, a Fanciful Anthology. 
NICHOLSON. (Cayme Press. 10s. 6d.) 


By HEDLEY HOPE- 


THERE are times when, with two vigorous contemporary 
iconoclasts, one feels a wild hostility towards anthologies ; 
when their natural history appears unnatural, and their 
means of life merely violence and fraud; but it is all 
‘thereafter as it may be.’’ Infuriated as one may be with 
the process of tying up some writer of many expressions to 
one capriciously popular piece, one would not readily part 
with the shelf of books in which Lamb, Hunt, Hazlitt, Pal- 
grave, Locker-Lampson, Quiller-Couch, and a good many 
others have provided us with keys to the great maze of 
English literature. Besides, anthologies are likely to be 
choice books in their print, decoration, and binding, and (to 
paraphrase an anthologist of our time) :— 


“What is this life if we can’t look 
With pleasure on a well-made Book, 
And, ere we turn to dust and vapour, 
Enjoy clean Type on solid Paper ?”’ 

Mr. Bain’s purpose is to supply ‘‘ readers from fourteen 
or fifteen upwards ’’ with an idea of ‘‘ the main stream of 
English poetry from Spenser to the present day ’’ in about 
250 pages, and proper, legible pages they are. His own 
proportions of representation are not always so reasonable. 
Seven pieces for Burns, ten for Tennyson, five for Swin- 
burne, three for Mr. W. W. Gibson may be contrasted with 
one for Blake, one for Coleridge, one for Landor, none for 
Crabbe or Goldsmith. However, if the new generation 
inwardly digests half the great verse which Mr. Bain 
assembles, this complaint is not momentous. 

We can rely on Mr. Squire to bring forward something 
little known but of genuine merit on ahy anthologistic 
theme, and in his pocket-book of parodies (which makes no 
pretence of being a cyclopedia) there are many which would 
keep even an enthusiast searching for a long time. And 
these are drawn from most periods since the day of Samuel 
Wesley (1666-1735)—it is amusing to see the father of the 
hymn-writers opening a book of comic verse with his 
‘* Pindaric on the Grunting of a Hog.”’ It is also agreeable 
to find Professor A. E. Housman here with one of the jewels 
of the collection, his ‘‘ Fragment of a Greek Tragedy.’’ A 
quick reckoning of the victims indicates that Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Browning, and Mr. Masefield are among the most 
parodiable poets. But the prose-writers also come on the 
stage, in Mr. Squire’s book, and wit and harmony go round. 

Limiting his concern with the poetry of the ‘‘ Nineties ”’ 
to the types taken to be peculiar (in England) to that 
decade, Mr. Symonds fills a small ‘ Yellow Book’ with good 
examples. It will be to students a serviceable and to 
dreamers an alluring book. This is the region of the rose- 
petals without a doubt. The crocodile here smiles wistfully 
up at the statue of Baudelaire; the harlot turns into a 
damsel with a dulcimer ; the black butterfly opens into a 
Japanese fan. Mr. Symons has made a modest and just 
anthology, a pretty wreath of flowers that came from one 
meadow at one season, and though delicate are not withered. 
One hopes that the ‘‘ Twenties ’’ will wear as well. 

The ‘‘ Twenties,’’ presented by Miss Beauchamp, are 
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bound in red. Have we come from the rosetum into a place 
where 
“the gaunt mastiff, growling at the gate, 
Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat’ ? 

In fact, a number of the poetic Reds are scarcely—on paper— 
gaunt enough ; but there are some determined protests here 
on war, the treatment of animals, and the bad aspects of 
modern life. 

Mr. Thomas Moult’s annual register of British and 
American verse from periodicals is essential in these days 
of overcrowding. He defends himself against the wrath of 
Messrs. Riding and Graves in his preface. He needs no 
other defence than his useful and liberal labours, by which 
we do not expect in the nature of things to be astonished 
every twelvemonth, but may obtain some notion of the pro- 
gress of poetry at large. Probably he does not represent 
the high-explosive school sufficiently, or perhaps the sounds 
of explosion do not reach him ; otherwise he offers a capital 
document. 

From these general volumes we turn to the more per- 
sonal and local kind. Mr. Graham’s open-road companion 
needs little definition beyond its title; it does not need, 
nor contain, an index, for the tramp, professional or 
amateur, will know its roads very quickly. One day we 
hope to see a real tramp reading it, and to read his marginal 
notes. ‘‘The Bath Anthology” is for another audience, 
though, as the excellent editor maintains, ‘‘ all roads lead 
to Bath.’”” Mr. Whitby has brought together many gifted 
visitors to Bath, and annotated their observations, and added 
such beautiful illustrations as the frontispiece portrait of 
Christopher Anstey. 

Yet, in the matter of fine appearance, the best has been 
kept till last. ‘‘ The Mindes Delight ’’ on its own account 
is notable ; it is the table-book of a great reader with a 
sure eye for the vivid and curious in English, French, and 
medieval Latin; it has a mannered ‘‘ Proem’’ by Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham; but simply as an amply printed 
small-quarto with dozens of engravings and ornaments it 
took our fancy instantly. 

E. B. 


THE LAWS OF NATURE 


The Nature of the Physical World. By A. S. EDDINGTON. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
‘‘ Tue Nature of the Physical World” is a delight to read. 
The exposition is brilliant not unrelieved by touches of 
humour. A good plan is to start with the Index which 
ranges from ‘‘A.B.C. of Physics’ to ‘“‘ X(Mr.).” This 
affords a survey of the many important topics discussed with 
the author’s well-known literary skill. It is not perhaps 
altogether surprising that the entry ‘‘ Hamiltonian differen- 
tiation *’ should be followed by ‘‘ Heaven,” but it would have 
taken a clever person to guess that ‘‘ Solar System, origin 
of,’ should immediately follow ‘‘ Slithy toves.’’ The 
entries ‘‘ psi’? and ‘“‘p’s and q’s’’ show that the book 
is well up to date. Indeed, there are few more pressing 
problems than to find out the meanings of these letters. 
Professor Eddington divides the laws of Nature into 
three classes: (i) identical laws ; (ii) statistical laws ; (iii) 
transcendental laws. The laws of conservation of energy 
and momentum are examples of the first class. They depend 
on the way in which we have built up the chronotop. The 
only doubt is whether the thing which is conserved is 
actually the thing we think is conserved. But most of the 
physical laws we are familiar with are statistical laws— 
that is, average or probable results when we deal with 
very large numbers. The pressure of gas in a closed vessel, 
the rate at which a radio-active element loses mass, are 
average results from the motions or properties of a very 
large number of molecules or atoms. These laws enable 
us to predict with a probability so high that it is almost 
indistinguishable from certainty. They however tell us little 
about the finer details of the physical world. In truth the 
more chaotically individual atoms behave, the more likely 
are statistical uniformities to emerge. The most important 
statistical law is that the available energy of the universe 
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is running down, or, to use the technical language of 
engineers, the Entropy is increasing. Entropy—which is a 
measure of incapacity for doing work—increases as time 
goes on; this process is irreversible. Many laws, such as 
the motion of a planet round a sun are so stated that the 
process can be reversed. We can imagine the path being 
retraced in the opposite direction. But a process in the 
direction of increasing disorder is not reversible. We can 
shuffle a pack of cards, but to reverse the process we have 
to sort them—we cannot do it by mere reshuffling. Life pro- 
cesses have this irreversible character (we can go back- 
wards or forwards in space, but we cannot go backwards 
in time), and we are not able to express them by means of 
differential equations of the second degree in which the 
sign of the symbol for time is indifferent. 

In the nineteenth century, physics, largely under the 
influence of Maxwell and his celebrated equations, was 
based on continuity. The human mind seems to prefer 
this. But at the beginning of the twentieth century Planck 
found out that action (energy multiplied by time) is atomic ; 
it always occurs in multiples of a small quantity which we 
call ‘‘h.’’ This is an example of the third class of law. 
The Quantum theory arose, and was brilliantly applied by 
Bohr to describe the structure of the atom. But there was 
always the objection that the ordinary mechanics, based 
on continuity, and the Quantum mechanics, in which action 
was discontinuous, were mixed up in a rather arbitrary 
way. A new mechanics is arising, which includes the old 
mechanics as a limiting case when we do not look too 
closely or accurately into the state of affairs. This, last 
year, led to a further most important result which Professor 
Eddington calls the Principle of Indeterminancy—‘‘a particle 
may have position or it may have velocity, but it cannot in 
any exact sense have both.’’ The more accurately we can 
fix the position, the less accurately can we fix the velocity 
amd vice versd. The consequences of this are far-reaching. 
Given the position and velocity at a given instant, we could 
predict the position at a future instant. But as we cannot 
know both the position and the velocity we cannot predict. 
Scientific determination has broken down. The author says 
(page 311), ‘‘ If the laws of physics are not strictly causal, 
the most that can be said is that the behaviour of the con- 
scious brain is one of the possible behaviours of a mechanical 
brain. Precisely so; and the decision between the possible 
behaviours is what we call volition.” 

But at this point we should like to know a good deal 
more about living organisms. The physicist only deals with 
measurable things, and his p’s and q’s. He may be the 
man to go to if we want to know the exact position and the 
precise temperature of hell ; but the immeasurable is outside 
his range. The physiologist and the psychologist ought to 
have a good deal to tell us about volition, predestination, 
and the nature of personality. The new physics does not 
help much in the profounder problems of life. 

c. F.. & 


THE NOVEL 


The Structure of the Novel, 
No. 6. (Hogarth Press. 


By EDWIN Murr. Hogarth Lectures, 
3s. 6d.) 


THERE is now quite a barrage of criticism being put up 
between the inactive reader and his simple satisfaction with 
reading as a self-indulgence or as an escape from reality. 
This is all to the good, though the ubiquitous sluggard will 
try to dodge the storm by arguing that since art is pure 
enjoyment there is nothing to be gained by analyzing it into 
its constituents. This is true as regards quality (or height), 
but not true as to extension (or breadth), of the experience. 
And though all attempts to create «esthetic emotion by criti- 
cism are bad, it is frequently possible to destroy, by analyz- 
ing it into its non-esthetic elements, an emotional complex 
that was masquerading as beauty. 

Of these two legitimate motives in criticism Mr. Muir’s 
lectures on the novel are an admirable exposition, and they 
are the more valuable since there has been so little formal 
criticism of prose fiction. Mr. Muir’s attempt to discover 
and define what may be postulated of the novel in general 
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is the most serious we know of, and in power of generaliza- 
tion it strikes much deeper than any contemporary work. 

By means of an analysis of plot in terms of time and 
space, Mr. Muir has been able to formulate very clearly two 
divisions into which most novels of any value may be classi- 
fied: the dramatic novel and the novel of character. These 
terms are not, at first sight, susceptible of much originality 
of definition, but once he has succeeded in the by no means 
easy task of establishing the validity of such a distinction, 
Mr. Muir is free to demonstrate the way in which the limita- 
tions of each of these forms creates its own peculiar and 
inalienable characteristics. 

‘‘In the dramatic novel,’’ he says, ‘‘ Space is more or 
less given, and the action is built up in Time. In the 
character novel it is Time that is assumed, and the action 
is a static pattern, continually redistributed and reshuffled 
in Space.’’ It follows that the values of the character novel 
are social, of the dramatic novel, individual. 

Mr. Muir goes on to speak of ‘‘ the far more intense 
visual realization of the scene ’’ in the dramatic than in the 
character novel—‘'the scene in Hardy’s novels and in 
‘Wuthering Heights’ is not an ordinary and particular 
scene at all, like the Sedleys’ drawing-room or Sir Pitt 
Crawley’s country estate, but rather an image of man’s 
temporal environment ’’; and he goes on to identify the 
scene of the dramatic novel and its personal values with 
‘* the earth,’’ and of the character novel with ‘“ civilization.” 

Such a judgment seems to us more emotional than intel- 
ligent, and it is probably not without significance that, 
although Mr. Muir can find space to speak of Dostoevsky 
and Tolstoy, his references to the French novel are simply 
cursory. The English imagination does, when deeply 
stirred, tend to return to the wilder parts of nature. The 
result is sometimes very great art, and sometimes very bad 
art. The French imagination can realize its anguish amid 
the splendour or squalor of civilization. The difference is in 
racial character, not in quality of art. The world of 
**Madame Bovary,”’ ‘‘ Les Liaisons dangereuses,’’ or ‘‘ Le 
Rouge et le Noir”’ is thoroughly civilized, but it is not by 
any means inferior in personal value to anything in our 
prose fiction. Because Mr. Muir does not point to a novel 
in which the personal drama, without losing its intensity, is 
worked out in the social world of the character novel, the 
validitv of his argument is somewhat narrowed. 

Mr. Muir sometimes falters when he allows his serious- 
ness to get the better of him. If he would cultivate his 
sense of irony, he would see that his pages on ‘‘universality”’ 
are pretentious and vague, his mind has momentarily lost 
its elasticity. Humour is not incompatible with criticism, 
as he shows us when, speaking of the picaresque novel, he 
says, ‘‘ The counterpart of Smollett’s travelling hero is Mr. 
Wells’s climbing hero.’’ He is at his best, too, when he 
boldly asserts that the ‘ flat character,’’ the ‘‘ humour ’”’ or 
caricature, is a no less remarkable imaginative creation than 
the three-dimensional character. The flat character, he 
says, ‘‘ is the incarnation of habit,’ but this does not make 
him any the less real, since it is ‘‘the accumulation of 
habits, dictated by their natures or imposed by convention, 
that makes every human being the potential object of 
humour.”’ So the flat character belongs pre-eminently to 
the character novel. But the opposite type is the dramatic 
figure—‘‘ he discovers the truth about himself, or in other 
words he develops. ... The utterance of the dramatic 
figure is therefore actually true, the utterance of the 
character symptomatic or symbolical.”’ 

Mr. Muir has some strong criticism of the period novel, 
which, whether in the form of the autobiography of an 
individual or as a naturalistic reconstruction of history, has 
by its vast production so dulled the general reader’s feeling 
for the esthetic image, the real creative quality in prose 
fiction as in verse. Mr. Muir, if not sanguine, sees better 
davs ahead. There has been already a handful of works 
which break away from the lethargy of those who recreate 
the world as it is seen by the least interesting people in it. 
If criticism can do little to help the artist in his creation, it 
can at least help to form his audience, and there will be 
few readers of Mr. Muir’s book who will not find there some- 
thing to increase their understanding of fiction or their 
awareness of its potentialities. 
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THE YOUTH OF WILLIAM III. 


William, Prince of Orange. 


By MARJORIE BOWEN. 
Head. 18s.) 


(Bodley 


Miss BowEN’s best books have always been those dealing 
with Holland,/She is well qualified to undertake an exhaus- 
tive study of William of Orange, and if the remaining instal- 
ments of her proposed trilogy are as good as the first volume 
now before us, her work will fill an important gap in English 
historical literaturey® Plenty has been written in this 
country about William. But most of our historians have 
confined themselves to the latter part of his life, and his 
kingship of England has been subjected to general rather 
than isolated treatment. There is no full-length portrait of 
the man himself, such as Miss Bowen now promises to 
supply. 

We are furnished with a formidable array of Dutch and 
other authorities consulted. The list hardly needed to be 
produced as an assurance of Miss Bowen's credentials. She 
is obviously steeped alike in the data and the atmosphere 
of her subject, and her picturesque style, which delightfully 
fills in the scenic and social background, does not obtrude 
itelf when plain and sometimes intricate genealogical, mili- 
tary, or other detail is required. Her main fault is her 
enthusiasm, and it is debatable whether that is not prefer- 
able to the opposite extreme, practised by too many modern 
biographers, of exaggerating the warts. At all events, if 
we are to have hero-worship, William of Orange is more 
worthy of it than most royal personages. The majority of 
kings have had no other greatness than that which birth 
and rank have thrust upon them. William III. not only 
dignified the office of kingship, but gained it against heavy 
odds and through his own supreme fitness for the job. 

If character is forged by discipline, William was for- 
tunate in the circumstances of his childhood and youth. Fhe 
house of Nassau, of which he was so proud a son, had, like 
the equally famous house of Stewart, suffered eclipse ; and 
he was born into a Republic of merchants and burghers. 
His father was dead, and his mother, more concerned with 
the fortunes of her brother, the exiled Charles II. of Eng- 
land, neglected him. While still an infant, he was robbed 
of most of his rights as Prince by the Act of Exclusion, 
designed by John de Witt, Grand Pensionary of the 
Republic, to placate Oliver Cromwell, and also to further his 
own policy of suppressing the Nassau interest, which still 
had powerful adherents in the United Provinces. William’s 
youth was to resolve itself into a long conflict with de Witt, 
and dramatic irony entered into the struggle by reason of 
the fact that the Prince owed no little of his future political 
sagacity to the Pensionary himself. De Witt, who had early 
undertaken the training of William, was a man of strong 
and sincere principle. His earnest Republican faith made 
him hostile to royalty as such. But he liked William as a 
pupil, and was genuinely anxious to give him the best pos- 
sible education. Much of his teaching was undoubtedly 
good. He did not realize, however, that the lonely, sensitive, 
delicate, and sober boy was less tractable than he seemed. 
He mistook for docility what was really an extraordinary 
precosity in the art of self-control, and he failed to see that 
William’s apparent indifference to the loss of hereditary 
privileges was merely the mask which hid the pride and 
spirit of his lineage. De Witt, again, while his political 
ideas were often sound, was inelastic and obstinate, and 
when Louis XIV. and Charles II., back on the English 
throne, united in a war to break up the Republic, the Pen- 
sionary, whose long regime had left the Provinces in a 
deplorable state of military unpreparedness, willingly 
yielded no jot of his doctrinaire ideals. But events forced 
him into submission. Though there never seems to have been 
personal bitterness between the two men, William remained 
no longer a passive political antagonist. His ability had 
come to be widely recognized, and his speech to the General 
Assembly, delivered at the age of twenty-one, impressed all 
hearers with the breadth, courage, and sagacity of his 
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judgment. The people, moreover, were moved to an intenser | 


enthusiasm for him because of the indifference with which 
he received their homage ; and, with a true instinct, they 
clamoured for him as their only possible saviour in the hour 
of extreme peril. De Witt, before he was murdered by an 
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NEW NOVELS 7/6 
Ready Jan. 4 


DON CARELESS 
ty REX BEACH 


(Author of ‘‘The Mating Call,’’ etc.) Two long complete 
stories by one of the greatest exponents of forceful and 
dramatic writing of the day. The scene of ‘‘ Don Careless ”’ 
is the South American Republic of Bolivar, whilst ‘‘ Birds 
of Prey,’’ the second tale, concerns the mysterious death of 
Stuyvesant Ballard, a wealthy stockbroker. Full of that 
characterisation and sense of drama which make Rex 
Beach’s work so popular. 


AN ISLAND FOR TWO 
vty ANDREW SOUTAR 


(Author of ‘‘ The Phantom in the House,’’ etc.) When 
they were boy and girl lovers they had their dreams, Moira 
and Michael. And the dream they loved better than all the 
others was that of an island made just for the two of them. 
The day came when that dream was realised, but not in the 
circumstances which their romantic minds had conceived in 
the beginninng. 


MARY OF MARION ISLE 
v»y SIR H. RIDER HAGGARD 


(Author of ‘‘ Belshazzar,’’ etc.) How a man escapes from 
his conventional life is told with that graphic vividness one 
always associates with the late author. Andrew West, an 
impecunious medical student, suddenly becomes Lord Atter- 
ton. He drifts into marriage with a wife whose ambitions 
drive him from his work and hobbies. 
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angry mob, saw the popular faith in William completely 
justified. 

Miss Bowen carries us on to the capture of Bonn in 1673. 
William was ten twenty-four, and had not only saved the 
Dutch Republic from apparently inevitable ruin, but had 
completely frustrated the plans of the Kings of England and 
France, who gazed with amazement at the bright new star 
that had arisen upon the horizon of European politics. 
Nothing could be more vivid than the contrast between the 
flamboyancy of Louis XIV. and Charles II., and the manly 
simplicity of William. His triumph was not merely that 
of vastly superior intelligence. It was that of character 
as well. In such difficulties as he had to face, ability and 
courage would have been useless, if he had not learned, in 
the hard school of experience, to bide his hour and to be as 
soundly proof against flattery as he had been against 
humiliation. 


MUSSOLINI’S APOLOGY 


My Autobiography. By BENITO MUSSOLINI. Translated by 
RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD, American Ambassador to Italy. 
Hutchinson. 30s 


THIs autobiography has many faults which are inherent in 
the character and circumstances of the writer. But it has 
been given a quite unnecessary air of silliness by its trans- 
lator. Mr. Child’s knowledge of Italian is doubtless irre- 
proachable, but unfortunately he is unable to write three 
consecutive sentences of English without either using a word 
in a wrong sense or forgetting one of the elementary rules 
of grammar. He has also a habit of inventing imaginary 
words on the spur of the moment. 

The book can hardly be called a biography, for only the 
scantiest facts about the hero’s life are given. These are all, 
however, extremely creditable to him, showing that he 
possesses in the highest degree those virtues of courage, 
honesty, determination, pushingness, and virility which the 
author most admires. He is consequently able to praise him- 
self unreservedly and at considerable length. 

Though the greater part of the book is an account of 
events in the recent past, it cannot be considered an his- 
torical document of any importance. Such facts as support 
the author’s views are emphasized by a flood of rhetoric, 
which was perhaps very fine in the original Italian, but in 
the translation becomes a wildly hysterical muddle, with 
words like “ virility,’ ‘‘ subversives,’’ and ‘‘ mirasmus "’ 
predominating. Discreditable facts are either neglected 
entirely, or if, like the murder of Matteotti, they are too well 
known for this to be possible, a story of some kind is made 
up, all contradictions are ignored, and the spotless virtue of 
Fascism and the vileness of its opponents are proclaimed 
through page after page of indifferent nonsense. There is 
also a good deal of deliberate misstatement, as, for instance, 
the flat assertion that Dalmatia is Italian. 

The book fails to carry conviction that the events 
described ever occurred. Many of them are highly improb- 
able, and they are seldom connected in such a way as to 
make a coherent story. Often the author is so vague that it 
is difficult to make out to what he is referring. The gaps 
are filled in with fine resounding platitudes, sentimental 
epitaphs on Fascists who were killed in various brawls, and 
loud and continuous boasting of the author’s virtues. 

There is very little about Mussolini as a human being. 
He appears to play the fiddle in his spare time. But he is 
otherwise strictly moral, and the inevitable comparison with 
Nero is undoubtedly most unjust. 

The book is illustrated by thirty-two photographs, twelve 
of which are portraits of the author. In eleven of them he 
appears as a fine ‘‘ virile *’ figure, a mixture of comic-opera 
bandit and Marseillais apache. The attempt to look like 
Napoleon at his worst is only partially successful. In the 
other portrait, which shows him fresh from the trenches, 
before he had had time to make up, he looks like a mild 
and intellectual tramp. 

His character is summed up in Lord Curzon’s phrase, 
quoted in the introduction, ‘ this absurd man.” 
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POLITICAL THOUGHT 


A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century. By 
J. W. ALLEN. (Methuen. 


21s.) 


Tus sort of book proceeds not from those who read in order 
only that they may write, nor from those who search history 
—justifiably enough if they acknowledge their purpose—for 
corroboration of a thesis. Professor Allen’s book is the 
mature result of many years of affectionate brooding, 
the product of a mind which has always been absorbed 
in the history of ideas because history was the one study 
more fascinating than beetles (entomology ranks next in his 
favour), and ideas, being indestructible, the one aspect of 
history worthy of a philosopher’s attention. The study of 
political ideas still exhibits, as he remarks, some of the 
characteristics of extreme youthfulness ; for himself he is shy 
of generalizations where the very spade work is still to do. 
He avoids the arrogant assumption that Melanchthon, 
Hooker, or Machiavelli are to be congratulated because they 
anticipate his own twentieth-century conclusions, and warns 
us, with a grave smile, against judging the writers of the 
past in accordance with their success in contributing to 
some undefined but ‘‘ slowly accumulating body of ascer- 
tained truth.’’ His own aim is the ancient and scholarly 
one of detachment ; he holds that there is ‘‘ no valid reason 
for writing about political thought in the sixteenth century 
except that there actually are people who desire to know 
how men thought in those days.’’ His book is, therefore, 
based entirely on contemporary material. He has himself 
shared in those fierce religious controversies, and treats 
arguments about toleration or the right to resist the 
monarch as part of a living and unsettled problem. When, 
for instance, he describes a discussion between Knox and 
Mary, Queen of Scots, he wants to know who was logically 
and substantially right. He is not so much interested in the 
subsequent influence of Hooker or Calvin as in the validity 
of their philosophy in its own day. Those who have long 
known of Professor Allen only as a great, if somewhat 
unsystematic, teacher, and as a leisurely scholar who has 
hitherto only written a delicious little book on cycling (many 
vears ago), and an indifferent little book on Germany (during 
the war), can only be grateful to those students who have 
now persuaded him to let us share in their good fortune. 
Can they also induce him to proceed, without undue haste, 
of course, to the ideas of the seventeenth century? 
KINGSLEY MARTIN. 


WALTER PAGE, THE SOUTHERNER 


The Earlier Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. 
HENDRICK. (Heinemann. 2ls.) 


By BuRTON J. 


‘‘ ALTHOUGH his American feeling was nation-wide,’’ says 
his excellent biographer, Page always ‘‘ regarded himself 
as a devoted Southerner.’’ And it is to the Secession States 
after the Civil War, and the part that Page played in their 
reconstruction, that Mr. Hendrick devotes the larger part of 
his interesting volume. 

Dispelling the illusion that the South was inhabited 
solely by aristocratic landowners, niggers and ‘ poor 
whites,’’ Mr. Hendrick describes the Page family, which was 
typical of North Carolina in the nineteenth century. They 
were small planters, living civilized lives in comfortable 
houses ; educated, despite the lack of schools, and siding 
with their own people in the Civil War rather from loyalty 
than from a belief in slavery or Secession. 

Walter Page was reared in the country, where he roamed 
with boys of his own age (both white and black) and 
absorbed his life-long love of outdoor things. But he showed 
such exceptional ability that his parents managed to send 
him to a small denominational college, and afterwards to 
the Randolph-Macon College in Virginia. Here an inspiring 
teacher first aroused in him a passion for English literature, 
and from here he went to Baltimore with one of the original 
twenty-five scholarships at the new Johns’ Hopkins 
University. 

His parents had intended him to be a minister in the 
Methodist Church ; but his mind was too curious and inde- 
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pendent to submit to such a limitation. The spirit of Johns 
Hopkins, too, which was inaugurated by an address from 
Huxley, was all in favour of the emancipation to be found 
in pure scholarship. Indeed, its insistence on minute 
scholarship went nearer to German pedantry than Page 
was prepared to follow. For, although he inevitably fell 
under the spell of Professor Gildersleeve, and eagerly 
enjoyed a visit to Germany in 1877, his gifts were 100 
spontaneous and practical to spend themselves on texts. He 
had learned terseness and clarity from the Greeks, and 
from a German to ‘“ think of Living ’’; and with this equip- 
ment he left Johns Hopkins, without a degree, resolved to 
serve his country as a journalist. 

After some years devoted to the study of the South and 
its paralyzing negro question, he came reluctantly to the con- 
clusion that North Carolina could never be awakened from 
within. He went, therefore, to New York, where he wrote 
for various papers and finally found a worthy task as editor 
of THE Forum. His success here was overwhelming, and 
when a change of proprietors drove him out he was placed 
‘‘in the premier editorial chair of the United States—that of 
the ATLANTIC MONTHLY.” 

From the first, Page decided that an editor’s business 
was not merely to select from his unsolicited contributions 
every month, but to plan the magazine himself and himself 
find the men who were to build it. In spite of difficulties, 
he usually managed to find these men and women, and 
showed them how to write with the vigour and cheerfulness 
that he thought essential. In his reign, ‘‘ the editor was 
the man who gave vital direction to every page’’; and in 
his capable and willing hands THe ATLANTIC became the 
power for good thought and good literature in democracy 
which he believed every modern magazine should be. His 
ultimate achievement as editor and publisher was one after 
which he had always striven: for it was his influence that 
brought North and South together in the establishment of 
education in the Southern States. Had he died then, and 
never become Ambassador to Great Britain in the war, his 
life would still have been a full and splendid one. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Development of Extraterritoriality in China. 

KEETON. Two vols. (Longmans. 42s.) 

This is“a book which will appeal to specialists in law 
and foreign relations, and to them will be of the greatest 
value and interest. Mr. Keeton is well equipped for his task 
for he is not only a lawyer, but has spent three years 4s 
a teacher of Law and Politics in Hong Kong. He traces the 
growth of extraterritoriality in China and the causes of its 
appearance there. He considers its working and the condi- 
tions necessary for its termination. He has very valuable 
chapters dealing with the Chinese judicial system and 
Chinese law. 


By G. W. 


* * * 


Jacobites of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire in the °45. By 
ALISTAIR and HENRIETTA TAYLER. (Milne & Hutchison. 
9s. 6d.) 

This is an excellent piece of historical research ; seldom 
does one come across work so laborious, so conscientious, 
and so interesting. The book starts with a general sketch 
of the rising in the two counties of Aberdeen and Banff ; 
the account is based on a great wealth of manuscript material 
drawn from various sources, and gives a vivid picture of the 
struggle as seen in the country itseli—how forces were 
gathered on either side, and how the leading lairds and 
various sections of the population responded, or failed to 
respond, to the call of the Stuart prince. The second part 
of the book consists of biographical sketches of over 250 
Jacobites, natives of the two counties, and gives a picture of 
a rebellion and an army, such as one seldom gets anywhere. 
Lastlv, a list is appended of some 930 persons from these 
counties—labourers, servants, and artisans—who took part 
in the rising. ‘t These 930 persons, with the 253 already men- 
tioned, amounting to nearly 1,200, show that, allowing for 
the nameless dead in the various battles, our two counties 
contributed more than one-sizth of the Prince’s effective 
forces.” There is a great deal to be learnt from this book 
not onlv by those interested in its subject; it shows what 
important results can be obtained by work of this kind, and 
how it should be done. It forms a successful attempt at 
group biography. 
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International Law. By L. OPPENHEIM. Vol. I.—Peace. Fourth 
Edition. Edited by ARNOLD D. McNarr. (Longmans. 42s.) 
The fourth edition of Volume II. has already been pub- 

lished, in 1926. It is eight years since the third edition of 

Volume I. appeared, itself posthumous, for Oppenheim died 

in 1919. Many things have happened in the last eight years 

in the realm of international law, and they are reflected in 
the alteration and additions which Dr. McNair has made in 
this well-known treatise. The first 150 pages are much the 

same as in the third edition, but as soon as we get to Part I., 

Chapter I., Section II., Recognition of States as International 

Persons, the book has had to be considerably revised and 

enlarged. All students of international law will be grateful 

to Dr. McNair for the way in which he has carried out his 
task. 


Apple Sauce. By INA MICHAEL. (Brentano. 7s. 6d.) 


Miss Michael’s novel is a fair piece of work. She is 
observant and humorous. She assembles enough matter, 
people and plot, not to let the story flag once the first interest 
is over. But surely the account of Lady Gunning’s party is 
superfluous. It is too costly even for the purpose of introduc- 
ing Aunt Matilda. And Charles’s and Silas’s ramble in 
the slums of Marseilles, artistically speaking, serves no 
purpose whatever. But Miss Michael makes her people in- 
teresting, and it is also entertaining to watch how she makes 
use of them. She uses Jocelyn and Silas to throw Mildred 
and Charles together, making them do it quite naturally, 
unwittingly, and then she throws them down. Mildred is 
thirty-five, stodgily but wealthily married, dowdy and dis- 
contented. Jocelyn, her young step-sister, a very modern 
young woman, comes to stay with her, and prevails on her 
to dress and behave smartly. Meanwhile her step-brother 
Silas, in his last year at Cambridge, has undertaken to 
initiate Charles, who is twenty-one, into the mysteries of 
sex. Mildred and Charles collide. The peculiarity of the 
relationship between them is the best thing in the book. 
Finally Mildred goes back to her husband, a sound, unsus- 
pecting, gentle soul, and Charles marries Mary, a beautiful 


American. Miss Michael’s prose is bouncing, but not 
disagreeable. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


BRUNSWICK RECORDS 


THE Brunswick have some very attractive music on their 
list this month. The lovely ‘‘ Kleine Nachtmusik ” of Mozart 
was written as a quintet and is usually played as a quartet. 
The Brunswick record is played by the Berlin Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Oscar Fried (Two 12-in. records. 
80036-7. 6s. 6d. each). Another Mozart work recorded is the 
Quartet in D major (K.575), played by the Brosa String 
Quartet (Two 12-in. records. 30133-4. 6s. 6d. each). This is- 
the first of the last three quartets written by Mozart. They 
are remarkable for the prominence of the ‘cello part, a 
peculiarity due to the fact that they were written for the 
King of Prussia, who played that instrument. They cannot 
be counted among Mozart’s best works, though the Finale 
of the D major quartet has considerable charm. It is 
played with spirit by the Brosa Quartet, and the recording 
is quite good. 

The best orchestral record is Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony 
in G major. played by a Symphony Orchestra under Mr. 
Basil Cameron (Four 12-in. records. 30125-8. 6s. 6d. each). 
This is a very simple, straightforward symphony, with a good 
deal of pleasant music in it which anyone can appreciate. 
The recording is somewhat uneven. Another orchestral 
piece for which a good deal may be said is De Falla’s clever 
and lively ‘‘ Love the Sorcerer,’’ played by the London 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted by Anthony Bernard (Two 
12-in. records. 30129-30. 6s. 6d. each). The playing and 
recording here are both good. 

Alexander Bailowskyv plays on the piano a beautiful 
and well-known Pastorale (written for the harpsichord) of 
Scarlatti and on the other side shows great skill in dealing 
with the Perpetuum Mobile of Weber (80038. 6s. 6d.). The 
best vocal record is ‘‘ Addio alla madre,”’ from ‘* Cavalleria 
Rusticana,”’ and ‘‘ Che gelida manina,’’ from ‘*‘ La Bohéme ”’ 
(50014. &s.). Master Frederick Firth, boy soprano, sings 
‘““There is a green hill far away’ and ‘‘ Abide with me” 
(20073. 4s. 6d.). Even those who may not know Hebrew will 
recognize the skilled comedian in Mr. Maurice Scwartz’s 
Jewish recitation, ‘‘ A Drunken Cantor ”’ (45006. 4s. 6d.). 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK 
AUSTRALIAN 


T seems fitting, at this the season for greetings, to send 
J congratulations to Australia for not having borrowed 

abroad since last July. Between July, 1927, and July, 
1928, the Commonwealth Government and the States bor- 
rowed abroad £68,500,000, of which £45,500,000 was 
raised in London and the balance in New York. This was 
extremely heavy going. Taking the eighteen months’ period 
to December, 1928, it will be seen that Australia is keeping 
to an overseas loan programme of approximately 
£40,000,000 a year. The Australian Loan Council is now 
borrowing on behalf of both Commonwealth and States, in- 
cluding New South Wales. Under the financial agreement 
between the Commonwealth and the States it is provided 
that the Loan Council, if it decides that the total amount 
of the loan programme for the year cannot be borrowed at 
reasonable rates and conditions, may by ‘“* unanimous 
decision *’ allocate such an amount as it thinks proper be- 
tween the Commonwealth and the States. If it cannot 
arrive at a unanimous decision, the Commonwealth is to be 
allotted one-fifth of the total and the States the balance in 
proportion to their past rate of borrowing. That is the 
extent of the legal powers of the Loan Council. Everything 
now depends upon whether the Loan Council will be able to 
go beyond its legal powers and exert a restraining influence 
upon the borrowings of the State Governments. 

7 * * 

From the Stock Exchange point of view the important 
result of the financial reforms carried out by Mr. Bruce is 
that as soon as the Federal Parliament has ratified the 
financial agreement between the Commonwealth and States 
under which the Commonwealth Government takes over 
the public debts of the States for a period of fifty-eight 
years from July Ist, 1927, all Australian loans will rank 
pari passu in point of security. There has already been 
some readjustment in the market prices of Australian loans. 
The following table will show that on a yield basis there is 
no great discrepancy in the prices of the active 5 per cent. 
loans of the Commonwealth and the States :— 

Price. 

Commonwealth 5 per cent. 1945-75 98} 

Queensland 5 per cent. 1940-60 . 98 

Victoria 5 per cent. 1945-75 

South Australia 5 per cent. 1945-75 

New Soush Wales 5 per cent, 1935-55 

West Australia 5 per cent. 1045-75 

* Allowing for accrued interest. 

The security of New South Wales loans is undoubtedly im- 
proved under the new system. The financial agreement 
between the Commonwealth and the States provides for a 
sinking fund of 3 per cent. on loans taken over and } per 
cent. on new loans. In the past New South Wales sinking 
funds amounted to no more than 0.2 per cent. on its total 
debt : even so, the sinking funds were not employed in 
drawings or purchases of the stock on the open market, 
but were invested in any security that the State Govern- 
ment desired to take up. We understand that in future 
the Commonwealth will employ all the sinking funds pro- 
vided towards the repayment of maturing loans and the 
purchase of stock on the open market, a fair proportion 
being ear-marked for the purchase of stock on the London 
market. 


Yield.* 
5.09% 
5.12% 
5.08% 
5.11% 
5.13% 
5.06% 


~ * * 


The more important question whether Australia will 
continue to over-borrow can only be decided by the work 
of the Loan Council. We are glad to hear from more than 
one quarter that there is a change of heart in Australian 
Government circles with regard to overseas borrowing. Mr. 
Andrew Williamson, the Chairman of the English, Scottish 
and Australian Bank, who is one of the frankest of Austra- 
lian critics, recently said that the attitude and policy of 
the present Commonwealth Government was reassuring, 
and that the Loan Council was alive to the necessity of 
Australian borrowing being limited for genuine develop- 
ment purposes. The Loan Council claims, in fact, to have 


IN THE CITY 
FINANCE—HARRODS AND CHRISTMAS 


won its spurs by rationing the States’ borrowings in 
October, 1927, and the absence of fresh loans in the last 
six months may be due to its restraining influence. The 
January meeting of the Loan Council will be watched with 
interest. * * * 


It is said that the King’s illness has had an adverse 
effect upon Christmas trade of the London Stores. The 
price of Harrods shares has come back in the last month to 
about 70s., having been as high as 77s. 9d. this year. 
Compared with Selfridges, Barkers, and the Army & 
Navy, Harrods have shown the biggest increase in earnings 
since the war. In fact since 1918-19 Harrods have increased 
their capital, apart from bonuses, by 20 per cent., and their 
net profits by 106 per cent. This is how their earnings and 
dividends compare in the last three years :— 

Earned. 
25.65% 

1926-27 26.50% 

1927-28 a 27.81% 
A point to remember is that Harrods did not distribute 
the profit of £321,320 which they made on the resale of 
Swan & Edgar. Instead they purchased 92 per cent. of 
the ordinary shares of D. H. Evans, giving one Harrods 
share plus 16s. cash for one D. H. Evans share. Last year 
D. H. Evans declared dividends of 22} per cent. and a 
bonus of 2$ per cent. Ignoring the bonus, the revenue 
accruing to Harrods from D, H. Evans shares should be 
£62,140. The total increase in Harrods capital as a result 
of the D. H. Evans purchase was only 276,178 ordinary 
shares of £1, the previous ordinary capital being £1,915,000. 
At 71s. 6d., allowing for accrued interest, Harrods shares 
on the basis of 20 per cent. dividends return a yield of 
£5 18s, per cent., which seems not unattractive. 
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is invaluable to people who wish to keep in touch 
with liberal American opinion on events and ten- 
dencies throughout the world. 


During the winter and spring three important 
series of articles will appear : 


MARRIAGE and DIVORCE 
LATIN AMERICA 
BUSINESS and FINANCE 


Two European and Five American Literary 
Supplements annualiy. 


Weekly International Affairs Section, in which 
important documents and reports otherwise unobtain- 
able in English often appear. 





British Agent: 
Gertrupe M. Cross, 34, Clifton Gardens, London, W.9 
Subscription 25/- a year 6/3 three months 
Specimen copies free on request 
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